From "A Comparative Dictionary of the Pwo Karen Dialect" 
Part I "Pwo Karen - English" book; Pub. 1922 
by Rev. W.C.B Purser and Saya Tun Aung 


GRAMMATICAL INTRODUCTION. 
[The sections of this introduction correspond with those of Dr. 
Gilmore's Grammar of Sgaw-Karen. In a large number of cases Dr. 
Gilmore's actual phraseology is retained and it is hoped that the 
practical advantage which accrue from this arrangement may mitigate 
the charge of plagiarism. ] 


1. The Pwo dialect of Karen is spoken by people who call themselves 
Sho 3 or Hplon Mu-hteik gp8cdr. Sgaw Karens are called by Pwos, 
Shan & or Hplon Hpa-hteik lör. The alternative titles mean 
respectively Karens of the mother and father stems. In Karen sex- 
couplets, the female element is always given precedence which way 
perhaps be a vestige of matriarchy. The inference in this present 
case is that Pwo, being the mother-stem, is the senior of the two 
chief Karen dialects. 


The Pwo dialect is split up into two chief sub-dialects which are called 
by the people themselves ggr and >x. These dialects are 
sufficiently diverse in pronunciation and vocabulary to make Karens 
who only know one resort to Burmese when they wish to converse 
together. The ggr sub-dialect is regarded as the senior and it is the 
pronunciation and vocabulary of this sub-dialect which is preserved in 
the printed books. The ggr live for the most part in Tenasserim 
Division and the oxo in the Delta of the Irrawaddy. The two 
dialects are referred to in this work as Tenasserim Pwo (T.P.) and 
Delta Pwo (D.P.) 


2. The Pwos have an abundant store of traditions consisting of folk- 
lore and legends strongly tinged with Buddhism. They have proved 
much more susceptible to Burmese influence than their Sgaw brethren 
and their folk-lore shows traces of this influence. Attempts have 
been made from time to time to reduce these legends to writing and 
to give them the appearance of incunabula by the use of palm-leaved 
pages and unfamiliar characters. The Talaing alphabet has been used 
for this purpose but has never had any vogue. Dr. Mason has 


preserved one of these legends in his "Synopsis of a Grammar of the 
Karen Language." 


3. The same erudite, if somewhat wayward, scholar was the pioneer 
of the modern Pwo Karen script. Dr. Mason used English and Greek 
characters to make up the defects of Burmese but the result was not 
very satisfactory, as may be gathered from the fact that it was 
called by the Karens cdvsoj9 "the scratchings of fowls!" Dr. Mason's 
system was simplified by Dr. Brayton and it is this system which is 
now exclusively used in the printing of Pwo books. In the present work 
the spelling is that of T.P; but where pronunciation is indicated it is 
usually that of D.P. 


4. The Alphabet. 

The letters of the alphabet are derived from the Burmese characters 
with certain modifications; there are twenty-five consonant and 
eleven vowel signs. 


5. Consonants: -- 
, 3, 0, Ə, C, 
©, @, ©, Q, 

O, ©, 3, §, 

o, 60, 2, 6, 

œ, O, 

e 


rO 


a 4), 
a OD, 


6. Pronunciation. 
With the exception of the following, the consonants are pronounced as 
in Burmese: -- 


o is the uvular R the Northumbrian burr. v is the above preceded by 
the velar fricative Ch heard in Scotch loch. When » is combined with 
o the o sound is dropped and only Ch is heard. 


q is the trilled R 

o is the Burmese 20 

e is voiced H 

Q is pronounced by D.P. as o 


7. Combination of consonants. 
w, 4, CO, O, may be combined with other consonants as follows: -- 


a /a/0/ kya 
(3 / a / 4 / kra 
om / o/c / kla 
a /a/0/ kwa 


8. The eleven vowel signs are: -- 


3aj, R, R. 2, 3 


9. æ is the indeterminate vowel as a in above 
gal back open vowel as a in father 

3a front close vowel as ea in eat 

3 front middle vowel as a in late 

33 diphthong ai as in aisle 

3; mixed half-open vowel as i in bird 

3j spread close vowel 

3 round, close, front vowel as u French du 
3 close, back vowel as oo in pool 

3 half-close, back vowel 

3 diphthong a u as ow in how 


10. Nasalisation of the vowels is indicated by the sign [=:] which in 
combination with a tone-sign is reduced to one dot below the tone- 
sign: e.g., ©, “J, ©) 


11. 33 is scarcely distinguishable from R e.g., 326 is pronounced amu 
and 98) padu. 


12. The value of 3 in certain combination is so near to 33 that the 
foreign ear finds it difficult to detect the difference. 


13. The sound æJ lies between sas and 3 and is known by the 
phonetic sign uu@. When in combination with <2 it is not 
distinguishable from 3 e.g. sai & 392 are pronounced alike. 


14. Tones. 

Tones are certain modifications of the sound values of the words of 
isolating languages corresponding to the inflections of agglutinative 
languages. These modifications are of a composite character and may 
affect at one and the same time the pitch, duration and modulation of 
the sounds. A tone may therefore be described as to its pitch, 
whether high or low; its duration, whether long or short; and its 
modulation, whether rising, level or falling. 


Six different tones are indicated in Pwo Karen script but as the 
language is pronounced by D.P. there are now only four tones. The 
terms used by the Karens to differentiate the various tones, indicate 
the nature of the sign used to denote them and provide no clue as to 
their pronunciation. It is better to use a nomenclature which refers 
to the sound rather than to the sign: and so, in the schedule below, 
the tones are designated by terms which refer to their most 
conspicuous sound characteristics. 





15. i. The high tone. 
This is the tone implied when no tone-sign is used: 
high pitch, short duration, rising modulation 


ii. The middle tone <x? 
middle pitch, long duration, level modulation 


high pitch, short duration, modulation cut out by glottal check. 


N.B. The indeterminate vowel, although it is not followed by a tone- 
sign, is a variation of the middle tone but with shorter duration. 


16. When the tone-signs follow =| the <l is omitted and understood: 
this is the case also when cl is followed by the sign [<3] indicating 


nasalisation. e.g. ol: is written o:. 


17. Sound-shiftings between Pwo and Sgaw. 


The Pwo and Sgaw dialects are very closely allied and in a large 
number of cases the vocabulary is identical except for slight 
modifications. These modifications of vowel, consonant and tone obey 
certain laws which may be compared with those which govern the 
Aryan languages as expressed in Grimm's law. 


18. The following general principles may be laid down with regard to 
the relationship existing between cognate Pwo and Sgaw words: 


(a) Pwo has aspirated where Sgaw has the corresponding unaspirated 
consonants: -- 

Pwo al break / Sgaw oi 

Pwo o& bridge / Sgaw odı 

Pwo «jl arrow / Sgaw qji 





(b) Breathed consonants in Pwo are replaced by the corresponding 
voiced consonants in Sgaw: -- 

Pwo œ branch / Sgaw 3 

Pwo q smooth / Sgaw 92, 








(c) Occasionally the reverse is the case: -- 
Pwo 3) see / Sgaw 035 


(d) The formative affix is often omitted in Pwo: -- 
Pwo 1 bee / Sgaw 6 

Pwo Jẹ, maiden / Sgaw 95081 

Pwo 3 mango / Sgaw 2033 

(e) Pwo œ corresponds with Sgaw po : -- 

Pwo on before / Sgaw pol 

Pwo os easy / Sgaw oô 

Pwo or mercy / Sgaw 0200951 


(f) Pwo 9 or » corresponds with Sgaw 9, 9, 9, 3 : -- 
Pwo ql old / Sgaw oi 

Pwo »2 buy / Sgaw 1 

Pwo a) sow / Sgaw © 

Pwo & few / Sgaw 91 

Pwo òu clean / Sgaw 3 


(g) Pwo nasalised <| corresponds with Sgaw 33 : -- 
Pwo ə; foot / Sgaw 35 


(h) Other nasal vowels in Pwo are represented in Sgaw by the 
corresponding pure vowels: -- 
Pwo on heavy / Sgaw v1 


(i) The middle, low and checked tones are usually consonant: -- 
Pwo & rice / Sgaw ¢1 

Pwo œs fish / Sgaw 205 

Pwo or itch / Sgaw æ: 


(j) The high tone in Pwo sometimes corresponds with the low tone in 
Sgaw: -- 
Pwo ool sail / Sgaw oÑ 


(k) The low tone in Pwo sometimes corresponds with the high tone in 
Sgaw: -- 
Pwo o wife / Sgaw ol 


19. Pronunciation is the same as in English. 
20. Figures are the same as in Burmese. 


The Structure of the Sentence. 
21. The order of words in Karen may be illustrated by the following 
simple sentence: DRIJ. S' Bwa builds a house, 253 S' Bwa, 
subject; 
94 builds, predicate, ôy house, object; S a particle used to mark the 
close of a declarative sentence. 











A Karen sentence, therefore, resembles an English sentence in two 
particulars. 

(1) The order of words is: subject, predicate, object. 

(2) The subject and object are recognized by their position in the 
sentence. 


22. Modifiers may be added to the above sentence as follows: o} 
QR oR orgl8s 904 å, MÁS. sometimes, old S' Bwa builds a house 





quickly, OMN Sometimes, adverbial modifier: çl old, adjective 
modifying oog; 8) demonstrative modifying oog; JA quickly, adverb 
modifying 94003. 





In a Karen sentence, therefore: -- 

(1) An adjective modifier follows the noun which it modifies. 

(2) An adverbial modifier stands after the verb and its object, if it 
have one; but, 

(3) An adverbial modifier denoting time may stand at the beginning of 
the sentence. 


Parts of Speech. 
23. The Karen language has the nine following parts of speech; nouns, 
pronouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, 
interjections and particles. 


24. But it must be understood that the distinction between the 
different parts of speech is by no means so sharply defined in Karen 
as in English. The same word will appear now as this, and now as that 
part of speech, according to the office it performs in its sentence. 
Thus in the phrase 4j308), a big house, 3) appears as an adjective; 

in 48591, the house is big, 3) appears as a verb; 


in JSJ, the bignesss of the house, 35 forms a noun. 


25. Among the most striking peculiarities of the Karen language are 
its paired words, or couplets. Sometimes two words of analogous 
signification are united to form a word of slightly different meaning 
from either; sometimes the couplet consists of two synonymous words; 
sometimes it consists of a significant root which, out of the couplet, 
has no meaning. Couplets are found among nouns, adjectives, verbs 
and adverbs. 


26-27. A proper noun is usually preceded by the name of the class to 
which the individual belongs; 9:8262 Burma, (ə: meaning country:) 6:03: 
Rangoon (ô: meaning city.) Names of men are preceded by the particle 
©; e.g. ogas S' Shwe Young. Names of women are preceded by the 


article $3 e.g. 2gp Nan Aung Pyu. 


28-30. Common nouns may be derived from: -- 


(1) Verbal roots. 
(2) Adjective roots. 
(3) Other noun roots. 


31. Nouns are formed from verbal roots in the following ways: -- 
(1) Abstract nouns of action are formed: -- 

(a) By prefixing the particle so: to the verbal root; 

e.g. from the root ax, to go, is formed the noun soJ092 going, 
journey. 

(b) By simply using the verbal root as a noun, qualifying it by a 
demonstrative adjective; 

e.g. $ra 00§J9JagL. I don't understand what you say. 


(2) Nouns of agency are formed by prefixing g person, to the verb, 
and at the same time affixing 8J; e.g. gograo8s a traveller, 
sometimes the affix & is omitted. 


(3) Instrumental nouns are formed by prefixing 85 to the verbal root; 
e.g. or, to shake, jor a pudding stick. 


(4) Nouns denoting where an action takes place are formed by 
prefixing coz, place, to the verbal root; e.g. ô, to sleep; co:61, a- 
bed. 


32. Abstract nouns of quality are formed by prefixing to the 
adjectival root the particle so); e.g. 35, great; æJ, greatness. 


33. Nouns are formed from other noun roots in the following ways: -- 
(1) Diminutives are armeg by adding 8J, young, little, to the noun 


root; e.g. œJ a dog: ogu8u, a little dog, a puppy. 


(2) Gentile nouns, and all nouns expressing residence, are formed by 
affixing 8J to the name of the place, e.g. 6:, city: 6:8), citizens. The 
particle g is generally prefixed as well. e.g. 3:82, Burma, 982828: 
Burmans. 





(3) Two or more noun roots may be combined: 
e.g. od]. river, ayon:8s knee. 


34. Noun couplets are formed by the combination of two noun roots, 
each of which is generally followed or preceded by a particle, which 
serves to connect them: e.g. JSJ, or JIJI, birds, s0:8305 
Om, grace, SOIO, goodness, oodo: my country, $I your 
descendents, 3a0J300}, his buildings. In the last three examples the 
connecting particle is a personal pronoun in the possessive case. 
Gender. 
35-38. The Karen language recognizes only natural gender. 


39. The gender of indeterminate nouns may be distinguished by the 
following affixes: gg or qa masculine, applied to human beings. 

gou or oJ feminine, applied to human beings. 

1 masculine, applied to animals. 

8 feminine, applied to animals. 

e.g. G05 child, Josz boy, BJoJaəQJ girl, 

m93 horse, 029210 stallion, 938 mare. 


Number. 
40. Karen nouns convey of themselves no idea of number; e.g. the 
noun OJ may mean house or houses. The number is often left to be 
inferred from the context. When, however, it is desired definitely to 
mark the number, this can be done. 








41. The singular is denoted by the numeral, oo or œ; e.g. dyoogu, dy 
je) 


42. The plural may be noted in the following ways: -- 
(1) By the use of a numeral adjective; 
e.g. dygigh two houses, Asses) many houses. 


(2) By any one of the following affixes cow, the usual affix; 
e.g. Aycows houses. 35 used with the vocative, or with pronouns; 
e.g. conydsug, brethren. 

geod) they 

saws used principally with pronouns; e.g. sagidscows they. 


(3) The plural, when used to convey the idea of generality is often 
expressed by a couplet; e.g. 6154075, houses or buildings in general. 





43-44. With regard to case, the "absolute case" alone calls for 
remark as being peculiar to Karen. Its function is to name prominently 
at the beginning of the sentence, and thus to emphasize the person or 
thing about which some statement is made in the remainder of the 


sentence Jmc wyo. I have bought that house. 


45. In Karen, as in English, the case of the noun is indicated, not by 
inflection, but by the position of the word in the sentence. Where 
this is not sufficient, recourse is had to particles. 


46. Regularly, the subject precedes the verb, and the object follows 
it; e.g. DRZ, S' Bwa builds a house, 9932 the subject, precedes 
the verb, 9): and ô the object, follows it. 


47. Karen nouns, like English nouns, are often governed by 
prepositions: e.g. 0o092820016:0282 I am going to Rangoon. Here ô: 
is governed by the preposition 2c. Nouns follow the preposition by 
which they are governed. 

(N.B. & is often omitted e.g. 0909200162028.) 


48. Where in English a verb has two objects, or one direct and one 
indirect object, the Karen may place either one as the direct object 
of the verb, and the other will then be governed by the preposition 
œs; e.g. where the English says, I give S' Bwa a book, the Karen 
May say, 0D QJ O? COsJCSLADDIY Or Od Qs COLCOSSJ oR. 


49. In Karen, verbal nouns as well as verbs may take objects; 
e.g. soar love (for) you. 


50. A noun in the possessive construction is joined to the name of the 
thing possessed by the particle sa; e.g. oogzəô, S' Bwa's house. 


51. A noun in the vocative case is followed by the particle ¢, 
e.g. ogg S' Bwa. 
(N.B. D.P. pronounce ¢ 


o’ 


as Od.) 


52. Substantives in the absolute construction stand first in the 
sentence, free of all grammatical relation thereto, and are usually 


followed by the demonstrative adjective, o8: or $J; e.g. dysagr8y oR 
gosn, that house, S' Bwa built it. Here 6, is in the absolute 
construction, followed by 8, that. Occasionally the particle J takes 
the place of the particle 03: or 8); more commonly it follows one of 
them, e.g. ÂJ, DR gogos. 








Pronouns. 
53. Karen Pronouns are principally Personal, though Interrogative and 
Indefinite Pronouns exist. 


54. There are no Relative Pronouns in Karen. Relative clauses are 
common; but they are connected with the nouns which they modify by 
means of the conjunction cos, the pronouns used being personal 
pronouns of the third person. 


Personal pronouns. 
55. In Karen, as in English, the personal pronouns are declined, the 
cases being marked by case forms. The following tables exhibit the 
three personal pronouns in their various numbers and cases. 


Gender is not distinguished. 

Singular / Plural 

(First Person) 

Nom. œw / o 

Poss. œw / o 

Obj. ox [pronounced ox by D.P.] / ox [pronounced oz by D.P.] 


(Second Person) 

Nom. § / §31 

Poss. § / 85) 

Obj. $2 [D.P pronounce it s2] / §3. 


(Third Person) 

Nom. seq) / 329154 
Poss. 3230132 / 39915J30 
Obj. sag / saqids 


56-57. After the verb g, to be, the objective forms of the personal 
pronouns are used instead of nominative forms; e.g. guron. (not goo 





œ.) it is I. 





58. Besides the regular pronouns, Karen possesses a pronominal affix 
or. This is affixed to verbs in the third person, particularly in 
subordinate clauses. It is also affixed to pronouns of all persons in 
forming compounds. When o follow a verb it is never an object; e.g. 
Ayoo1ogr24978), gase) the house which S' Myat built, have you seen it? 
There o refers to the subject, S' Myat, and not to the object, du. 
In this construction 913) is often used like on. 


59-61. The simple forms tabulated under 55 form a base from which 
a number of pronominal forms are built up, by means of the particles 
ọ and 3J, the word §ys0l, self, and the demonstrative adjectives, o82 
this, and 8) that. Such forms are generally self-explanatory. Their 
cases are indicated like those of nouns. The more common forms are 
noted below. 

Singular / Plural 

Ist Pers. cogias, ogra) / OQI, OQS 

2nd Pers. §913), g13) / §51913), §5J91 

3rd Pers. 3291, 32913) / 3aQ13J, IƏQIÖJADYJ 

[03.135 and gs) are the forms used colloquially. ] 

62. The absolute forms of the pronoun (like the absolute form of the 
noun) are generally followed by one of the demonstrative adjectives 
o8 and 8) and sometimes by the particle ÊJ; e.g. agnas, sagrdudu, 
3P. 


63. In the absolute forms, 3) is often omitted. 


e.g. 09, WARIL, as for me, I cannot go. 


64. In the first and second persons, the objective form often takes 
the place of the proper absolute form. 


e.g. WR, WMJ. As for me, I shall have to go. 


65. The use of the absolute form is illustrated in the following 


sentences; $3: $J as for you, you cannot go. 
SJJ sahsBsoo1d:0282g00R081 as for them, their house is in Rangoon. 


Intensive Pronouns. 
66. Intensive forms of the personal pronouns are formed by adding to 


the possessive case the word §ys0l, self, and the particle qa). They 
are as follows. 

Singular / Plural 

1st Pers. waaswa / ogye0las091. 

2nd Pers. ssqaclasgqn / g3saagja0las91. 

3rd Pers. sagqsolaugn / sagrduseg}solaign, sapag. 


67. The forms are used in apposition with a substantive, for 
emphasis. 

e.g. ookal gmaza, S' Tun himself will go. 
wmz sags. I will go myself. 


68. The same thing may be indicated by affixing the forms 33931, 30 
o1 etc. to the verb. e.g. ÖJA gsn. you will go yourselves. 


69. The forms mentioned in 68, affixed to nouns which follow a 
substantive in the possessive, convey the same idea as the English 
word own; 

e.g. ŠLI, waŠLaJogn my own book. 


Reflexive Pronouns. 
70. Reflexive forms of the personal pronouns are made by affixing to 
the possessive case the word or self. They are as follows. 
Singular / Plural 
1st Pers. wor / vor 
2nd Pers. sor / sSuaeor 
3rd Pers. saor / 329r 


71. These forms are used as the objects of the verbs, when the 
person affected by the action is the same as the person performing 
it; e.g. ograd, S' Myat stabs himself. These forms always 
appear as direct objectives, while the intensive forms previously 
described are generally used in apposition. An intensive pronoun, 
however, sometimes takes the place of a proper reflexive. 


72. The pronoun æ may also be classed among the reflexives. It 
takes the place of the personal pronoun of the third person in indirect 
discourse, referring to the speaker; 


e.g. wo8sgrdrcoizacnegrc8i, my son says that he (son) will go. 


Possessive Pronouns. 
73. The possessive pronouns mine, thine, etc. are formed by affixing 
91 or æ to the possessive forms of the personal pronouns; 
e.g. Lgs, Boo, that book is mine. 





74. 91 and æ may be similarly used with nouns in the possessive case; 
e.g. SLAO or cdr8sgogrsaaoi0d1, that_book is S' Myat's. 


Demonstrative Pronouns. 
75. Properly speaking, the Karen language has no demonstrative 
pronouns. Their place is supplied, however, by combining the 
demonstrative adjectives o&, this and &, that, with the personal 
pronoun of the third person. sogiod: this, 30918, that. 


Interrogative Pronouns. 
76. The Interrogative adjectives described in 101 and 102, are used 
also as interrogative pronouns; e.g. SOQIOLSOISIOOS what is he doing? 


sasocorcomcss whom do you see? 
åsa produ, which of the two houses do you like? 


77. The interrogative possessive pronoun, whose, is formed by 
affixing ọn or 3as0) to the interrogative pronoun 0001; e.g. CSrs991032g 
Canigrody; cdisagieSegoaorsssos0ds whose is this book? 





Indefinite Pronouns 
78. sos is used as the subject of impersonal verbs; 
e.g. æg, it rains. 





79. Q or æ is often used as an indefinite subject to a verb in the 
third person singular, when we do not know, or do not wish to 
express, the subject of the verb; e.g. so: (or q) Sugicd;, somebody 
beat him. 


80. g is often used indefinitely in the objective case to express 
people in general. 


81-82. so: is used as an indefinite object to verbs which require one 


but to which no definite object can be assigned; 
e.g. wJ, I see, literally, I see things. 


83. Many of the indefinite adjectives described under 99 are also 
used as indefinite pronouns; 


e.g. Ẹ§3ZIZIVJON, Y2g0dRKR §3:0DJs0", if you see any fish, buy me one. 


Adjective. 
84. Most of the roots which in English would be regarded as 
essentially adjectival in their signification, are in Karen considered as 
verbs. Under this head come all the roots expressive of quality: e.g. 
the root œ, expressive of goodness, means, not good, but to be good. 
So with many roots expressive of quantity: e.g. 3) means, not great, 
but to be great. And such words are constantly used as verbs, the 
verbal meaning being the primitive one. 


Adjectives of Quality. 
85. Adjectives of quality are generally adjective (relative) clauses in 
an abbreviated form. "A good man" would originally be expressed by g 
CouzaQ2, a man that is good. But it is commonly expressed in an 
abbreviated form, gsaqz, the relative conjunction, œu, being omitted. 
It is sometimes still further abbreviated by omitting the pronoun 3a, 
when it would stand simply 9qz, 9RQ?. 


Adjectives of Quantity 
86-87. Some adjectives expressive of magnitude are formed by 
prefixing the particle or (very) to verbal roots. Such adjectives 
immediately follow the nouns which they modify; e.g. ggrordu a great 
man. 


Numeral Adjectives. 
88. The following are the cardinal numerals. 
2 an, J $1, 297, 6 0, 9 od, G mn, 281, O or, @ N, 20 M, 
23 MÉIN, 200 MUR, 2000 MÉI, 20000 MAL, 
300,000 MQ, 2,000,000 22, 30,000,000 0292. 


89. A numeral adjective almost invariably follows the noun which it 
modifies, and is itself followed by an auxiliary word expressing some 
quality of the noun to which it refers; e.g. ggrodm, five men. ~ is 
the numeral adjunct used in speaking of rational beings. oglonge three 
buffaloes. & is the numeral adjunct used in speaking of quadrupeds. 


90. Numeral Adjuncts. 

òy the bend of a river SJL or IM 
oX, a strip of bamboo or wood osmo), 3yor0% 
opr a piece of bamboo or wood Omas, SJN 
31 a burnt stick 339003] 

at (1) a stick RJL (2) a petticoat $5109 
SJ couples, pairs, guns, carts, ogloo3s a yoke of buffaloes, agnor a 
gun. SIMI a cart. 

$1 sides of things o1§:8 two feet 

gp coils GRR, GRRR 

& garlands mng 

m rational beings 9ggonm 

8) a portion of kauk hnyin gazom 

ĝJ two handfuls oq0085, qaonnð 

pJ one handful DIMI, MINGI 

so) stories, flats 00307§100) 

aor ears of paddy DIM 

S04] verses LMAN 

sok races, nations ggrarsok 

o) baskets 99502027 

œJ words 519R 

oor trees Sy0D00r 

oo4 posts, trees 54m% 

œ bundles osom% 

om rolls Jao 

3r tides IN’ 

g quadrupeds $J 

& bees, nests m8, Ian 

8) group of persons 485003) 

& heaps NN 

or flowers soss 

OR openings Crorponoxr 

on felled trees 332901 


Gu spherical or approximately spherical objects 

(bong, JRH, gnoogh, monmgh, ONR) 

ody (1) flat things cosor044/cdia0044 (2) fowls etc. cBsor04, one bird 
o8 cylindrical Q 

62 a thing 5010262§62 

81 words 30192008) 

o8: T.P. o, D.P songs and poems sosorsgucou8:, 3019130009, 

cos places LMa:, DMs 


91. There are a number of words denoting portions, quantities or 
collections, which are used in a similar manner to the numeral 
auxiliaries; 


e.g. WM a drink of water, grog) a handful of sand. 


92. When there is no numeral adjunct proper to a noun, and 
sometimes even when there is a numeral which might be used, the 
noun itself is repeated after the numeral; ômô: a city, 2m9: a_ 
country, ÔJMÂJ a house. 


93. Sometimes there is a choice of numeral adjuncts for the same 
noun; e.g. goso), gosod an eye. 


94. Numerals are sometimes prefixed to the nouns which they modify; 


e.g. M:NJMÖ: from town to town, SARNIA? five or six days. 


95. The numeral adjuncts regularly follow the numerals with which 
they stand. But when the numeral is ten or a multiple of ten, the 
adjunct precedes the numeral, and is itself preceded by the particle 
33; 

e.g. ggrsem $I twenty men. 


96-97. The formation of the ordinal numerals will easily be 
understood from the following examples. 

saajoor MM the first (man) / 3201007 means beginning 
saasoor ore the first (thing) 

Sia aon the second (man) 

on, Më, the third (thing) 

0532 g the fourth (quadruped) 


98. Multiplicatives are formed by affixing or to the cardinal numerals; 


e.g. onor threefold. 


Indefinite Adjectives. 
99. The numeral adjuncts form the basis of a number of common 
idioms expressing ideas of number or quantity. 
(1) Certain indefinite numeral adjectives are combined with the 
numeral auxiliaries, in the same manner as the cardinal numerals. 
These are sas many, sz few, and 092)? several 


e.g. JIJIN many boys, BdsQsGar few girls, RaR several 
men. 





(2) The numeral o> or co one, with an appropriate numeral, often has 
the sense of the English indefinite article, e.g. $na} a boat. 








(3) The numeral o> or œ one, with a reduplicated numeral is used in 
referring indefinitely to a person or thing: e.g. 99I some woman, 
æM some fowl. 


(4) The indefinite adjective of quantity, 0>§2 or cogz, some, is formed 
from the numeral o> or œ by means of the particle &. 





(5) The reduplicated form Meg or cogzs: is used in referring 
indefinitely to more than one person or thing; 
YR Mg} SOME men, 0) 28282 some pencils. 


(6) In a similar way are formed 
ma or war, Oradradr or vras, a little. 


(7) Universality is expressed by placing a numeral auxiliary between o> 
or œ and aad; e.g. méa every thing. 


(8) The same idea is expressed by placing a numeral auxiliary between 
oBr and gf; e.g. gqrodrorgr every man. 


(9) Completeness is expressed by placing a numeral adjunct between 
con and o; e.g. dzcongyon the whole city. 


(10) A complete number may be expressed by affixing oo or on, to 
any one of the ordinal numerals; e.g. onza, onza all three 


(things) 


(11) Singularity is expressed by placing the numeral o> or œ with the 
suitable adjunct between 51 and obi; e.g. 59mm only one (man) 


(12) Identity is expressed by placing the numeral adjunct between oo 
or co and 23, e.g. ggrorome: the same man. 


(13) Utter non-existence of a thing is expressed by introducing a 
numeral auxiliary between 5: and 39L, e.g. JJL there is not a 


single dog. 


100. Certain other indefinite adjectives of quantity are formed 
independently of the numeral system. Such are cdzant or cSzaacnt, o8: 
corcdssd] or oS:aac9Lg088) all, which follow their nouns; 

e.g. gR: or gp: all men. 08:3) whoever, or whatever, 
which precedes its noun; e.g. 3R whatever man. 





Interrogative Adjectives. 
101. The common interrogatives are ocn102M or com referring to 
persons, and soiSsc0dz referring to things: 
e.g. smooisomoonconess with what teacher did you come? 
§305313a) 301853995 cod,05) what fruit do you want to eat? 
After soigu, œ, may be omitted, in which case the construction 
would be §33s3raayso18) occu. 


102. An interrogative with a selective force is formed by prefixing co 
to the appropriate numeral adjunct; 


e.g. §$33J8180003)03 which knife do you want? 


103. Interrogative adjectives of quantity are made by prefixing sor to 
the indefinite adjectives of quantity; e.g. 3618) how great, sdrses how. 
much, how many. §00J3BJ 3613005) how much paddy have you? These 
are used both in direct and indirect discourse. In indirect discourse 
they sometimes suffer reduplicaton; e.g. $R sdraasaOra0s05J8) 0095 


onal, I do not know how much money you have. 


104. Interrogative adjectives of number may be formed by prefixing 
3, to the numeral adjunct; e.g. ŞS g. how many books have 
you? These also may be used in indirect discourse. 


105-108. The Karen language has two definite demonstrative 
adjectives, 

o8z, sə this, and J, 308) that. They may modify the substantive 
element, be it noun, pronoun, phrase or clause. $J is used to mark the 
end of a noun clause, or of a series of adjectival modifiers of a noun; 
e.g. gJr COIDIOR comedy, gusas, 

the good old woman who lives in the house is my mother. 





Adjectival Couplets. 
109. Adjectival couplets are affixed to the nouns which they modify. 
Such a couplet consists of two adjectival roots, each of which is 
preceded by the particle sa. e.g. QRQ a good man. 


Comparison of Adjectives. 
110-111. The comparative degree is expressed by affixing & to the 
adjective, e.g. x white, o78) whiter. 








112. The superlative degree is formed by affixing oo. to the 
adjective 
go whitest. 


Verbs. 
113. Karen verbs express actions, states, or qualities; 
e.g. ax to go, su to be, çx to be good. 


114. Karen verbs may be divided into transitive and intransitive 
verbs. Many verbs which in English are regarded as intransitive, in 
Karen are regarded as transitive and take an object; e.g. the verb 
ax to go, is often used with the object sou. 


115. In Karen, a verb which can take an object generally does take 
one. When no definite object can be assigned, the indefinite object 
so) is frequently used; e.g. vo3sso) I see. See 81-82. 


116. Karen verbs have no inflections, properly so called. The 
accidents of voice, mood, tense, person, and number, are expressed 
by particles connected with the verb, or are left to be inferred from 
the subject. 


Voice. 
117. Three voices may be recognized in Karen; active, passive, and 
middle. 


118. The verb in its simple and primitive form is in the active voice; 
e.g. in the sentence ooassagichn, I see him, 33 is in the active voice. 


119-121. The formation of the passive voice is peculiar. A few 
examples will make it clearer than any explanation. 


The following sentences exhibit the passive of the verb 3), to strike. 
wno, I am struck. 3a9102530s3s91081, he is struck. 


122. When it is desired to convey the idea that the subject 
voluntarily submits to an action, the passive voice is differently 
expressed. In this case, the verbal root is preceded by $r or od: and 
followed by a reflexive pronoun; e.g. sa918r8use0r he is beaten, he 


permits himself to be beaten. ogro: Saor, S' Myat is beaten, 
submits to being beaten. 





123. Closly allied to this second form of the passive voice is a form 
used to convey the idea that a thing is in a certain state as the 
result of an action which has been performed upon it. e.g. so. sseor 
It is written. 


124. The middle voice expresses the idea that the subject performs 
an action upon himself. To express this the active form of the verb is 
followed by the particle coz, and a reflexive pronoun; 


e.g. vossannuooradn, I see myself. 


Mood. 
125. There are only two moods in Karen, the indicative and the 
imperative. 


126. The primitive form of the verb is indicative. 


127. The primitive form of the verb may be used in the imperative; 
e.g. ar, go! 


128. When a verb is in the imperative mood the sentence (if 
expressing a command) commonly ends with the particle sor 
e.g. QRAR, go to him! 


129. The particle a| is sometimes affixed to the verb in an 
imperative sentence where the idea is that of entreating a superior; 
e.g. Sumodlorsér, bless us. 


130. In giving permission, m33 or 23) sometimes takes the place of 
sof, 
e.g. QMII, ADU go. 


131. A sentence expressing a prohibition ends in cog: 
e.g. QRQ do not go. In such cases the verb may be preceded by 
§55 and the negative particle o8:; e.g. § 550820920092, do not go. 


132. A precative sentence is introduced by the particle ¢ and 
otherwise has the form of a sentence expressing command or 
prohibition; 

e.g. goersdr, let us do it. JOSO let us not do it. 


Tense. 
133. The verb standing by itself conveys no idea of time. It may 
refer to past or present time according to the context; 


e.g. vosongzcsi may mean I sit, I am sitting or I sat. 


134. An action the performance of which is contemplated, is 
expressed by prefixing the particle o> or 8 to the verb. This form is 
commonly used to express a future action; e.g. coma, wax I shall 


go, I will go. 


135. The idea of intention or desire is brought but more strongly by 
prefixing 8 to the verb; 


e.g. ogr8cgrch1, S' Myat desires to go, intends to go. 


136. Completed action is indicated by affixing the particle opr to the 
verb, e.g. wð I have come. 


137. The same idea is more emphatically expressed by introducing ê? 
before on; e.g. cosvzunr, I had seen it. 


138. The Karens sometimes use both m and oD? with the same verb to 
express an intention to perform an action immediately; 


e.g. oomaorr I should have gone. 


139. To mark the completion of an action previous to a certain 
moment of past time, dz is affixed to the verb, and is often followed 
by opr; 

e.g. DRED sagisuancrurr, before I came he had gone. 


This usage is analogous to the English pluperfect. 


140. An action dependent upon a supposed condition contrary to fact 
is sometimes expressed by prefixing o> to the root and affixing opr or 


Õu; e.g. RIVANJ NF voMDagrd07rc8 if you had not come I should 
have gone by this time. 


Person and Number. 
141. The person and number of the verb are to be inferred from 
those of the subject, but a verb in the third person sometimes takes 
on after it; 
e.g. gduer8s azos the governor goes. 

Compound verbs. 

142. Besides the simple verbs, each of which consists as a rule of a 
single syllable, there are compound verbs formed by combining simple 
verbs with particles, or with other verbs. 


143. A verbal couplet is formed by two verbal roots, each of which is 
followed by a particle; e.g. Qog; to believe. 3scojc8i00) to grow 
up. sdroorgrooz to decrease. RNL to tell. gð to be holy. 


144. The Karen language possesses a number of particles which are 
combined with simple verbs to make new verbs of kindred signification. 
Many of these particles were originally verbal roots, and are 
sometimes used as verbs; but in the connection under discussion they 


are to be considered as particles. 
145. The following particles are prefixed to the verb: -- 


oQ} denotes a representing of the action as if done, often only in 


appearance: e.g. o~ to assume the appearance of laughing. 
pp g. 4 


œJ prefixed to a few verbs, has a causative force; e.g. JÀ to 
wake up. 


sr has a permissive or causative force; e.g. grax to send. 


oJ has a permissive or causative force; e.g. Ja2J00) to increase 


(transitive) 


ofr prefixed to a few verbs, has a causative force; e.g. IZIN 


inform. 
6 has a causative force, ed to kill. 


coz indicates the subject falls into the state indicated by the verb; 
e.g. cogs to become tired. 
coz has also a causative force; e.g. œ to make one laugh. 


ol prefixed to verbs with the negative, indicates that the act is 
performed imperfectly or in a slight degree; e.g. coquoordlaar, I 


scarcely know. 


146. The following particles are affixed to the verb: -- 


7 has a sense of return, retaliation or opposition; 
e.g. QNR to return. 


3J0pF has a concessive force: 


e.g. $dra018) Sooaozr admitting the truth of what you say. 


al indicates that the act is performed by way of trial; e.g. agl to- 
try. 


au denotes that the action results in a separation; e.g. aș. to take 
away. 


ag denotes that the act is performed by way of assistance; 
e.g. QOR, to go together with one. 


QJ denotes that the action is done carefully, or stealthily; 
e.g. QJ, to watch closely. 


aL denotes that several persons or things act together; 
e.g. ert to work together. 


Ər denotes that several persons or things act in company: 
e.g. SIJBPOOE? to eat rice together. 


8 denotes that the act is done from a distance: 
e.g. 2X to look away. 358 to behold afar off. 


soz denotes that the action is performed by way of assistance; 
e.g. comapraonsz, I will help you reap. 


301 denotes that an act is done before some event takes place: 


e.g. vo3ss0130019004 I saw his house first. 


ge denotes that the act was done unintentionally: 
e.g. Qq to utter an involuntary cry: 


oxox shows that the action is hastened; e.g. sajorrorr eat quickly. 


cot denotes that the action results in making secure; e.g. aooo to- 
hinder. 


œJ indicates an upward motion; e.g. Qx to go up. 


oot is affixed to a few words denoting separation; e.g. corcot to fall 


off. 


o82 denotes that the action results in arriving; e.g. oxo®& to arrive. 


3J indicates that the action results in forsaking: e.g. dys) to forsake. 


3J indicates independent action; e.g. 00026235091 or wQ I will do it 


myself. 


3JƏQU indicates that the subject defers some other action to perform 
the one indicated by the verb; 
e.g. BISIOA wait a bit. omza I will sleep first. 


3J occasionally denotes certainty; 
e.g. 0M3, It will be sure to happen so. 


§1 indicates that the action results in observing; e.g. sj00) to- 
remember. 


§ indicates that the action results in obtaining; e.g. 354 to find. 


6: indicates that the action reaches unto its object; e.g. ag&: to go 
unto. 


gh indicates that the action results in going through: 
e.g. oggh to go through. 


oJ indicates that the action passes over to an object: 
e.g. DMR I will tell you. 


ox indicates that the action results in an ascent; e.g. cojorr to reach 
up. 


ax indicates a downward motion, literal or figurative; 
e.g. QRA; to descend, QA; to decrease. 


c8y indicates that the act is performed by or for imitation; 
e.g. 3408s to teach, ercS. to learn. 


c&u indicates reciprocal action; 
e.g. ofso, we should love one another. 


o) indicates an incipient action; 


e.g. 033991030198 Ior, when he had just become governor. 


3234 affixed to several verbs. See Dictionary Part I pages 161-164. 


Dependent Verbs. 
147. A verb depending on another, follows it immediately, without 
undergoing any change of form; e.g. sagimayrosreqicéi, he will try 
to do it. This is the common construction for expressing suitability, 
necessity; etc. 


e.g. ofoyvrageesi, I should go, gorJ03zc81, you must go. 


148. Where in English two verbs are connected by the conjunction 
and, in Karen the second verb may immediately follow the first, 
without a conjunction; e.g. omaga, I will go and cook rice. 





Idioms in the Use of Verbs 
149. The causative verb sayen and the permissive verb gp permit the 
dependent verb to be preceded by a subject: 
e.g. saorsajenuoerzcsn, he caused me to do it. 
Qeg, let him go. 
The dependent verb and its subject may be regarded as a substantive 
clause, forming the object of the causative or permissive verb. 


150. Verbs expressing ability stand at the end of the sentence (or 
clause) preceded by the verb expressing the act in question, with its 
subject and object if it have one; e.g. FZL, he can write. 
The verb and its subject may be regarded as a substantive clause 
forming the subject of the verb of ability. 


151. The following list exhibits the common verbs of ability, with 
their meanings and examples of their use. 


oI ability, considered with reference to physical health, or 
inclination; 


bN e 
e.g. WJ, Conreradjzat, my foot is sore, I cannot walk. 


o ability, considered with reference to the sufficiency of the 
subject; 


e.g. so1ersascol, WRL, there are too many, I cannot do them. 


qe ability, considered with reference to leisure; 
e.g. OS0IE2Z2J, DSLR], I am busy, I have no time to play. 


&az ability, considered with reference to the sufficiency of the 
subject; e.g. solersascoly, DRMNMMRÈANRL, the work is too much, I 
cannot do it alone. 

g4 ability, considered with reference to the sufficiency of the 
subject; 


e.g. Soversasooly YOL, the work is too great, I cannot do it. 





§ ability, considered with reference to effectiveness of effort; e.g. 
BIOIGISOIOTAI, 00g0j0523091§3eL, he has work, I cannot hire him. 





ow ability, considered with reference to accomplishing the end 
proposed; 


e.g. AxoSeasoo, nL, this book is too difficult, I cannot read 
it. 


9J ability, considered with reference to skill, also the generic 
expression of ability; e.g. cossa2s§1c20}J07F, weg, I saw it only 


once yet I can do it. 


152. The ideas of suitability, agreeableness etc. are often expressed 
in a similar manner to that of potentiality: 

e.g. GersoiUSLOQJU, dare you do this? 

woos., I do not like to ride a buffalo. 

LELOISGSIOONIUE, had we not better do this? 

werso ogres, is it proper for me to do this? 


153. The verb 8, expressing desire, takes so. for its subject and is 
followed by a verb denoting that act the performance of which is 
desired. This latter verb is followed by or, self, with the possessive 
case of a pronoun denoting the person who desires to perform the 
action. Then comes the object of the verb of action, generally 
introduced by cou, 

e.g. 301835009900s991081, I want to see him. 


39913J8y208lo032051, he wishes to buy a buffalo. 


154. Possession is expressed by the verb 33), to be in the following 


ways: 


(1) The possessor stands as the subject and the thing possessed 
follows the verb, with which it is connected by the preposition 3. 
e.g. 0098)351021000%2, I have a pencil. 

(2) The thing possessed, modified by a possessive pronoun or noun, 
may stand as the subject of the verb: e.g. vo0d.s3so0084, I have a 
book. 


Adverbs. 
155. Karen adverbs are mostly derived from other roots, though a 
few strictly adverbial roots exist. 


Adverbs of Manner. 
156. Adverbs of manner are regularly formed by duplicating adjective 


roots; e.g. sdjs0, strongly, pp, quickly. 


157. Adverbs so formed very commonly take the affix cot: 
e.g. JJL, very strongly. 


158-160. Sometimes an adjectival root is used in an adverbial sense. 
This is commonly the case when it is itself modified by another 
adverb; 


e.g. sagrdsquet, he runs very fast. vodjQuset, I do not run swiftly. 


161. Many adverbs of manner are irregular in their formation: 
e.g. corcoscnrzsor, exactly. 


162. Demonstrative adverbs of manner are formed by combining the 
preposition oy, like, with the demonstrative oS: and 8), or with ods; 
e.g. ove, DNR, ong, Jar, thus dngII, how, 
oadonA, somehow. See 202. 








Adverbs of Place. 
163. Adverbs of place may be formed from the demonstrative 
adjectives o& and 8) in combination with the prepositions oô:, oJ, 00 
or 8:8. They are exhibited in the following table, od:c8 here, 08:8) 
there, 
œo or 8181085 where. 08208208285 or od333208:a32 here and there. 


coo: here. œJ there. cocds where. œiz, here and there. 
œo, hither. coi8, thither. coos, whither. ooog, hither and 
thither. 


164. The preposition co: forms adverbs of place in combination with 
such roots as on front, 5) back, cor above, oo below, ol beyond and 
$1 side, e.g. auon forward, cod) behind, œl beyond. 








Adverbs of Time 
165. Certain adverbs denoting past time are formed by the prefix co: 
in combination with roots denoting time, as follows: -- 
coutes8e, this morning 
ORD, last night 


IROJ, yesterday 
328S., last week 


axd, last month 
IOIMÅJB?, last year 


166. Adverbs expressing future time may be formed in two ways: -- 


(1) By the prefix [ox T.P] [03 D.P] 
o¢@r001/039801, today. 

orens/BQ05, this evening. 
RoDG, tonight. 

3282/0882, tomorrow. 

D/DA, the day after tomorrow. 
oò YP), in the future. 


(2) By the prefix 5: followed by 3r. 
g2823r, next day 

gsr, next week 

§24)8r, next year 


(3) By the use of the preposition co, cf. 164. 
a/u), afterwards. 

aan/van, in the future. 

Soxa, henceforth. 


167-168. co: is prefixed to some temporal adverbs when the idea of 
futurity is not implied; e.g. coigson8n, by day. okod, of old. 


169. Many adverbs of time are not formed in accord with any rule; 
e.g. MA. quickly, odse:, always. 


170. The roots 3, still, yet, and œx, any more, are adverbial by 
virtue of their intrinsic signification. The following examples will 
illustrate their use; sagisdy8joosz20003F NRS, he thinks he will 
still come several times. coarse, I have not yet gone. SOQIGID PISO 


Corset, he has no more paddy. 


Numeral Adverbs. 
171. Adverbs denoting how many times are formed from the cardinal 
numeral, in combination with the affix 922; oR, once. S1032, twice. 


172. on is treated like numeral auxuliaries, and may enter into all 
the combinations of which numeral auxiliaries are capable; 

e.g. coonre:, simultaneously, at once (0707) 

RRN Sometimes 

BIRF, every time 

Skan, as many as four times. 


173. Adverbs denoting which time are formed like ordinal numerals; 
e.g. IAN}, the first time, onoo, the third time. 


174. The particle œJ, on and g enter into certain irregular 

formations; 

e.g. IMI, G:son, Ink, then, afterward, after that. 
Adverbs of Degree. 

175. Some adverbs of degree are formed like the adverbs of manner 

described in 156 and 157; e.g. 3333az, greatly. səzaəzazı, much. 


176. The indefinite numeral adjectives described in 99. (4) (6) (13) 
are often used with an adverbial force; 
e.g. 09333000G, I do not like doing this work at all. 


177. The following adverbs are intensive, &t, sr, and of. 
They are used with adjectives denoting smallness or fewness. 


178. A moderate degree is expressed by coupling two contradictory 
roots, each of which is modified by a negative: 
e.g. œJ, sag, moderately. 


179. Other adverbs of degree are irregularly formed. 
e.g. §200/3QL, not at all, 8r03r about, cou, cocoon or colosuor, too. 


180. Equality is expressed by 88 or 8:8) e.g. aga dór 818: or 
818) 38ra, he reads Sgaw Karen equally with Pwo Karen. 


181. Inequality is expressed by combination of two contradictory 
roots expressive of quantity: e.g. sagrograssSusdrsasgnaa8scowsseL, he 


should not love his children unequally. 


Interrogative Adverbs. 
182. Interrogative adverbs of time and place may be formed from 
the interrogative particle od; 
e.g. 88105) or osò where; adr03s when, whence, whither. 





183. These are reduplicated in indirect discourse; 

x x x ‘N ‘N 
e.g. PANS guna, or agosa 09n, 
I do not know whence he comes. 


184. Interrogative adverbs of quantity are formed by prefixing 3dr to 
adjectives of quantity; e.g. r323, 3693) how much. 


185. These are also repeated in indirect discourse. e.g. 32919)33/3'91 
o o ‘N ° 
Ôr vo9J001zeL, I do not know how much he wants it. 


186. The interrogative adverb of reason is o081, why? 
e.g. DI81G COATS, why do not you eat rice? 


Adverbs of Affirmation and Negation. 
187. Assent is expressed by § or sa. 


188. Negative is expressed by affixing 331; e.g. sagidiaet, he has not 
come. 


189. A denial is expressed by a negative sentence, 


e.g. QAEI, Gisat, has he come? No. 


190. Adverbs of probability are irregular in formation: 
e.g. DIONI, perhaps. org] or şe certainly. 


Conjunctive Adverbs. 
191. The following are conjunctive adverbs of time o3:, when 


e.g. 3I 18 wman, when I see your father I will tell 


him. 


coy before: 
e.g. COg|PoageSra2so0r 00039J8813J902LQ2081, we will eat rice before we 
go. 


zQ, 3200202, while; sagax soras, he was 
hungry while he was going. See 222. 


192. r is used as a correlative conjunctive adverb; e.g. voSrercBsodt 
wird n, the more I study, the more I wish to study. 


Adverbial Couplets. 
193. Adverbial couplets are common; e.g. couse co1za9J00r, in the 
beginning. oB:a3208:a22, here and there, 14) slowly. 


Comparison of Adverbs. 
194. Adverbs which are derived from adjectival roots are susceptible 
of comparison. An adverb in the comparative or superlative degree is 
in form exactly the same as the corresponding adjective in the same 
degree; 


e.g. sagidsQusssool, he runs faster than his father. 
Prepositions. 
195. The Karen language has several prepositions, 


o 9 
e.g. 3, Ra, cos, 088, &ooz, og. 


196. 3 means with, it governs the objective case. 





197. Seco: means to or towards; it governs the objective case, 
but & is often omitted. 


198. cos means at or from, according to the context. It seldom 
governs a substantive directly, but usually governs a substantive in 
the possessive case. co: in itself is extremely indefinite, and the 
secondary nouns are brought in to make the meaning more definite. 


199. The more common of the secondary nouns are exemplified below: 


00138913833) , from him. 


cosognsenoor, by or near the teacher. 
coig3uer8ussayodr, at the governor's feet. 
cougz0or, by my side. 

œL, in front of the chapel. 
q01020}800035), behind the village. 
œh, on my back. 

anys, on the earth. 

coisagisec’z, on him. 

codJoR, in the house. 

oX, oA, on the table. 


œw, on my head. 
COIAJOTOOL/AdAJZaO}OOL, under the house. 


OYRA OYQRDN, among the people. 

001000739082502, between the villages. 

ao aA roo, round about the village. 

couoo8sgicen:, for my son's sake, for my son. 

co1s0s§ 30032, an account of that, because of that. 
0016209823902/00162098239023902/001620982390239084, about Rangoon. 


cos0d16r3y, on the surface of the water. 
200. œ: means in. It may govern the objective case. 
201. drcot, throughout, orol, round about, govern the objective. 


202. oy like, as, always govern the secondary noun $r, the object of 
comparison being placed in the possessive case; 

e.g. sadser Ddarn, the son acts like the father. 

Sometimes the object of comparison is a noun clause, when on 
corresponds in meaning to the English as; e.g. 32839) OyiaaclerqrsaSr 


Ia, the son does as his father does. See 228. 





Conjunctions. 
203. The Karen language has but few conjunctions, their place being 
supplied by phrases which are equivalent to conjunctions. These 
together with the more important conjunctive phrases will be found 
below. 


Copulative. 
204. 3 and, connects words and phrases. It may stand at the close of 
the preceding clause or at the beginning of the following one. 





3--3 both-and. 

e.g. RORE, the Lord God created both sun and moon. 
&--& and -- also, e.g. gréiggn, rêga, oors, you are a man 
and I also am a man, we are not afraid. 

er8rco0n, again. 

ao: (or $I) agan moreover, 

ao: (or $I) 2083 moreover. 


gH only. 


Adversative. 
205. 3239 (at the beginning of a clause) but 
aş, alpor, p, but 
BJORN, or else 
ĝQ--8Q, either -- or 
QRQR--QQ either -- or 


x ‘N oN o . . 
e.g. SIO OQ? GEQ YLES, buy me either a pencil or a book. 


Illative. 
206. Sgor, ago, RBLS, POROS, agor, and a 
few other phrases, take the place of the illative conjunction 


therefore. 


207. The temporal adverbs SJON, and Bz8sc003R, BJO, 
then, sometimes have the force of illative conjunctions. 
Causal. 
208. sadzsos108z, because. 
soo, because. This stands at the end of its clause; e.g. 0902209; 


009 205Lgse., I cannot buy a book because I am short of money. 


209. œ: when. 
30) if. In this sense 39) stands immediately after the subject. See 
223. 


cols] though, stands at the end of its clause; 
e.g. YZI] wg, although the prize is high, I shall buy it. 


gals, nevertheless. 


Telic. 
210-212. co: that. See 220. nS: in order that. See 225-226. 
Particles. 
213. Most of the particles have been treated under the various parts 
of speech. A few which cannot be so treated to advantage are 
described here. They are used at the end of sentences to indicate 
the character of the sentence. 


Affirmative Particles. 
214-215. c& is used with simple affirmatives. oh implies that the 
statement is a matter of course. opr implies assent or concession. 


Interrogative Particles. 
216. eJ is used when the answer expected is yes or no; 


e.g. §3139916), do you see him? 


ods is used when other answers are expected; 


e.g. $2805), what are you doing? 
@J--@J, is used in a direct alternative question. 


§3aJ3redLeJ, S10216@/, do you want a book or a pencil?: 
but es--cdu is used if the question is indirect: 

e.g. sagropecosordzes, 0018100910558) 099500739L, 

I do not know whether he goes to Rangoon or Moulmein. 


Imperative Particles. 
217. sor, marks a command; coq: a prohibition; 
J, a permission or a somewhat urgent request. 


Precative Particles. 
218. J at the end of a declarative or imperative sentence, asks for 
consent. Hence it softens a command into a request; 


e.g. omodzcodjoss, let us go home, shall we not? 


Syntax of Subordinate Clauses. 
219. Subordinate clauses are not only introduced by a conjunction or 
some equivalent part of speech, but where they do not stand at the 
end of the sentence they are also terminated by a conjunction or 
other particle. 


220-221. Noun and adjective clauses are introduced by co: and 
terminated by 8); e.g. sagigsan asama sat, he does not know 


that his father will eat it. Louvor q BJs, the book 
which my father wrote is on the table. 


222. Some adverbial clauses are introduced by co: or 08: and 
terminated by a temporal particle, or by Ru; 


e.g. VARINI oossggrgsaraal, while I was going I saw nobody. 
IPJI åsa, his house is where my house is. 


223. Conditional clauses are introduced by 333, which stands 
immediately after the subject, and are terminated by ovx; 


e.g. OIRINN? § 009058051, if it rains you will get wet. 


An apparent, but not a real, exception to this rule is found in the 
case of complex sentences, in which a subordinate noun clause will 
come before 373; 


e.g. §Q92325QI0F ax, if you can go, go by all means. 


224. 333 is occasionally used to introduce a concessive conditional 
clause ending in colgigz, or colgy; e.g. soisgutnisoncdlg7gz gars2JaQ2051, 
even though it rains you will have to go. 


225. Clauses of purpose are introduced by o8r and when not standing 
at the end of the sentence are terminated by opr; 

RAQRA a518rconraaJerc81, I returned home that I might eat rice. 
Mreno, 22da, in order that you may recover, 


you must take medicine. 


226. Negative clauses of purpose take the form of a prohibitory 
clause preceded by ou3r, and terminated (when necessary) by ox; 
e.g. Mrgn, $NI., in order that you may not 


get sick, you must not eat unripe mango. 


227. Negative clauses of purpose are sometimes left without an 
introductory particle, and are terminated by 238r or IGP: QQIDFCD! 


cdie2Ssoog., NARLI, do not go near the well, lest you fall 


into it. 


228. Clauses of comparison are introduced by oy and terminated by 
so8r8s; e.g. adegas, sa8sergiongssa3ra9081, as the father 
does, so does the son also. See 202. 





